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When Jesus Came to Birmingham- 


When Jesus came to Golgotha they hanged him on a 
tree, 

They drove great nails through hands and feet, and 
made a Calvary; 

They crowned him with a crown of thorns, red were 
his wounds and deep, 

For those were crude and cruel days, and human flesh 
was cheap. 


When Jesus came to Birmingham they simply passed 
him by, 

They never hurt a hair of him, they only let him die; 

For men had grown more tender, and they would not 
give him pain, 

They only just passed down the street, and left him 
in the rain. 


Still Jesus cried, ‘“Forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” 
And still it rained the winter rain that drenched him 
through and through; 
The crowds went home and left the streets without a 
soul to see, 
And Jesus crouched against a wall and cried for 
Calvary. 
G. A. STUDDERT-KENNEDY. 
Cw o 
From John Wesley—I will not quarrel with you 
about opinions. Only see that your heart is right to- 
wards God; that you know and love the Lord Jesus 
Christ; that you love your neighbors, and walk as your 
Master walked, and I desire no more. I am sick of — 
opinions; I am weary to hear them. Give mea solid, 
substantial religion; give me a humble, gentle lover 
of God and man, a man full of mercy, and good fruits, 
a man laying out himself in the work of faith, the 
patience of hope, the labor of love. Let my soul be 
with these Christians, wheresoever they are and what- 
-soever opinions they are of. Whosoever thus doeth the 


‘will of my Father in Heaven, the same is my brother 
Ab sister. 
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How Goes Peaces? 


This number of Social Trends has been held several 
days in the hope that the good news would come that 
the Kellogg treaty was ratified and the Pan-American 
peace treaties agreed upon. The Pan-American 
treaties of conciliation and arbitration have been for- 
mulated and signed by the negotiators and the multi- 
lateral treaty has been given preference over the 
cruiser bill. Both actions are good news after the 
president’s beligerent address on Armistice Day and 
the disappointing pronouncement of Senator Borah 
on the cruiser bill. Of course we are accustomed to 
having Senator Borah disappoint liberal and progres- 
sive hopes when it comes to critical action. Since 
the day when he took sides with Taft against Roose- 
velt he has been an enigma, always progressive in 
pronouncement and so much of the time with the 
reactionaries in his voting that out-and-out progres- 
sives have ceased to rely upon him as a leader. 

There is no compromise morally possible between 
a treaty renouncing war and solemnly binding its sig- 
natories to seek peaceable means only for the solution 
of differences and the building of bigger navies, un- 
less, as cynical critics affirm, the treaty is a sop to 
pacifists and more fighting ships the reliance of those 
who throw it to those gullible idealists. Only fatuous 
partizans of the treaty can make excuses for the 
cruiser bill, and those who refuse to oppose it for 
- fear it will jeopardize ratification of the treaty are 
bartering the substance for a shadow, for to solemnly 
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ratify a treaty promising to seek peaceful solution 
only for disputes and to at the same time vote mil- 
lions for naval increases is to solemnly say we con- 
sider the treaty an amiable gesture and a scrap of 


paper. 


BUILDING AGAINST 
GREAT BRITAIN 

If our policies in Latin America are not imperial- 
istic we do not need more battleships for “police” duty. 
We have 10 big modern cruisers, are building 8 more 
and have scores of destroyers and small craft as well 
as a score of old cruisers quite usable for all purposes 
outside of actual naval warfare. If we admit we are 
out to compete with Great Britain—well, figures don’t 
lie but partizans do figure. The navalists argue for a 
billion dollar program and.the pacifists prove to their 
own satisfaction that we are al~eady or a par. 

Two years ago President Coolidge said “only one 
navy in the world approaches ours and none surpasses 
it.” Since that time we have laid down 8 big new 
cruisers. We contended at the abortive Geneva three 
power disarmament conference against more cruisers. 
British delegates argued for them because of their 
world-wide colonial domain. Tory politicians and 
naval experts made that conference abortive. Tory- 
ism in England and France committed the blunder of 
secretively negotiating the military accord now aban- 
doned upon demand of the peace conscience of the 
world. The president’s Armistice Day address an- 
swered European Toryism with a Tory spirit and dis- 
appointed all who believe America above all nations 
can afford to scrap the old competitive, suspicious, 
military, defensive attitude. 

The first thing to do is to drop all desire to build 
on a parity with Great Britain. In the first place we 
do not need as large a peace time navy as does she 
because we do not have a world-wide colonial domain. 
In the second place we have no enemies to fear and 
our “magnificent isolation” puts us in a category by 
ourselves. In the third place we outrank every power, 


excepting only Britain, in naval power, and war or 
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even naval competition with her is fratracidal and 
unthinkable. We should instead sign with her a per- 
petual and obligatory arbitration treaty. Earl Grey 
says England never considers America in making 
naval estimates. We are not so sure of that; British 
militarists are just like ours. But neither of us should 
ever think of the other’s navy as a rival. Banish the 
jingo and the Tory from government and we never 
will. 


THE GREATEST STEP TOWARD 
PEACE YET TAKEN 


The International Conference of American States 
on Conciliation and Arbitration has adjourned after 
having adopted, in the words of Secretary Kellogg, 
“two multilateral treaties, the most advanced and com- 
plete ever adopted by the nations of the world.” These 
treaties do what the Pact of Paris fails to do—they 
provide instrumentalities for the actual settlement of 
difficulties and make their use mandatory. 

One of the treaties provides for conciliation and 
its provisions go farther than any ever before pro- 
posed. Conciliation becomes compulsory and the per- 
manent commissions provided for must act even be- 
fore making investigation. The Gondra treaty pro- 
vided for compulsory investigation but this treaty, if 
ratified, will apply the processes of conciliation to ev- 
ery dispute without exception. 

The other treaty provides for arbitration to a de- 
gree never before provided by an arbitration treaty. 
Nothing is excepted from compulsory arbitration ex- 
cepting only domestic questions and those involving a 
third party. All the old exceptions of “national 
honor,” ‘vital interests” and “sovereignty” are left 
out. The difficulty met with in the Kellogg treaty in 
regard to reservations is met with wisdom in this 
treaty. Reservations will be embodied in separate 
protocols and filed with the treaty, but with the pro- 
vision that they may be withdrawn at any time. Such 
provision in the Pact of Paris would have treated 
reservations with frankness, honesty and a sense of 
reality. . 


Ratification of these treaties will be awaited with 
anxiety as will their interpretation by our state de- 
partment in relation to intervention. The question of 
intervention was to the Latin American states the 
most important arising at the Havana conference. Our 
delegation parried with the proposal of this confer- 
ence just held. Argentina alone failed to send dele- 
gates nor has she signed the Kellogg treaty. In both 
cases it is the question of our interventionist policy 
that deters her. 

The conciliation committees will be the two pro- 
vided for in the Gondra treaty of 1923. Arbitration 
tribunals will be set up by the time honored method 
of allowing the disputant to agree upon the tribunal. 
It may be the World Court, a panel from the old 
Hague Tribunal, or an independent arbitrator agreed 
upon mutually. In case of failure to agree otherwise 
then each must appoint two judges, only one of whom 
may be a national, these four to select a fifth who will 
become the presiding officer. 

The dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay turned 
out to the benefit rather than as a deterrent factor in 
the conference, furnishing, as it did, a critical test of 
the spirit with which peace treaties must be endowed 
if they are to succeed. Both nations are members 
of the League of Nations and yielded to demands of 
the Council that they abide by the covenant, which 
provides for investigation and conciliation before go- 
ing to war. Then the League Council and both govern- 
ments made most of the happy circumstance by accept- 
ing the good offices of the Washington conference. The 
result is that the belligerent governments have agreed 
to suspend military activities pending investigation 
and conciliation by a committee of nine. Each party 
to the dspute will choose two members and the other 
five will be chosen from Mexico, Columbia, Peru, Cuba, 
Uruguay and the United States. 


LLOYD GEORGE ON 
TREATY AND ARMAMENT 


Commenting upon the fact that since signing the 
multilateral peace treaty in Paris, France has in- 
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ceased her naval estimates by almost a billion francs, 
Great Britain has announced that she would proceed 
to build the enormous naval base at Singapore, Presi- 
dent Coolidge has made his Armistice Day speech fav- 
oring the greater naval program and Mussolini has 
publicly stated that inasmuch as all other signatories 
are arming in spite of the treaty he also intends to 
increase Italy’s military strength, Lloyd George says: 
“Each specific declaration adopted by the powers has 
been followed by a definite increase in armies or navies 
or both. Maudlin songs of peace at international 
banquets to celebrate some fresh task or other have 
been drowned by the hammering sounds at the arsenal 
of every nation great and small, all busily forging new 
weapons of war.” He adds, “Nations while devotedly 
gazing at the statue of peace are rowing hard towards 
the rock of war. Despite the Kellogg pact this year 
has not been a good year for peace.” 


PROMISES HOOVER WILL BE 
A PEACE PRESIDENT 


The Christian Science Monitor, a strong supporter 
of Mr. Hoover in the presidential campaign, is author- 
ity for the statement that he intends practically to be, 
like Woodrow Wilson, his own Secretary of State. It 
says the dominant idea in his mind is that of peace and 
its promotion, to which he is committed, not only as a 
Quaker, but as an engineer and business man whose 
international experience has led him to the conviction 
that peaceful methods pay better than any other in 
international relations. 

The Monitor says that President Hoover will follow 
ratification of the Pact of Paris with concrete pro- 
posals for the drastic limitations of armament and 
that he will make drastic changes in the personnel 
and method of the diplomatic and consular services 
of this government. Believing, as he does and as 
Woodrow Wilson declared, that the World War was a 
commercial war and that both war and peace rest upon 
methods pursued in international trade, he will adopt 
as his policy the spirit which Dwight Morrow has 
made so effective in our dealing with Mexico. 
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The President-elect is known to be a believer in 
both the World Court and the League of Nations. The 
fact that no opposition developed against him in the 
campaign for nomination on this score augers well for 
the success of whatever influence he may exert to- 
wards taking us into these great world institutions for 
the making and preservation of peace. 


U. S. TO REOPEN WORLD 
COURT QUESTION 

At a White House breakfast given to a number of 
Senators the week before Congress opened President 
Coolidge announced that he hoped negotiations for our 
entrance into the World Court would be opened and 
pushed to a successful conclusion before he retired 
from the Presidency. It will be recalled that the 
Senate’s ratification of the protocol carried five reser- 
vations. Four of them were unobjectionable to the 
other signatories as they merely made necessary legal 
provision for our participation as a non-member of the 
League of Nations. They refused, however, to accept 
the fifth reservation which provided that no advisory 
opinion could be asked of the court without our con- 
sent in any matter where we might claim to have an 
interest. The word claim is the stumbling block. We 
might claim to have an interest where nations wish- 
ing the advisory opinion disagreed entirely with our 
claim. No other government felt any such reservation 
necessary and as advisory opinions are only advisory 
and carry no legal judgment whatsoever, there would 
seem to be no justifiable reason for our making such 
a reservation. The ratification of the multilateral 
peace treaty will put upon us squarely the demand 
that we follow with membership in the World Court 
as the first step towards instrumenting its moral pro- 
visions with a legal and judicial vehicle. 
CONFERENCE ON THE 
CHURCHES AND PEACE 

The second Study Conference on The Churches and 
World Peace is called to meet in Columbus, Ohio, on 
March 5th to 7th. The call is sent out by the Com- 
mission on International Justice and Good-Will of the 
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Federal Council of Churches. The purpose of the con- 
ference is defined as follows by this commission: 

1. To study together the educational aspects of the 
Church’s program for world peace. 

2. To plan for. the continuous development and 
further expansion of the Church’s program of peace 
education. 

3. To recruit the leadership of the educational 
agencies of the Church at large in the campaign for a 
warless world. 

4. To arrange for the constructive correlation of 
the Church’s peace education program with that of the 
schools and other educational agencies. 

5. To reaffirm the principles of a righteous world 
order contained in the Message of the First National 
Study Conference, and to make whatever fresh pro- 
nouncements on the present world situation may be 
deemed necessary. 

The first conference was held in Washington in 
December, 1926. It was forthright in its pronounce- 
ments and has been followed by courageous pronounce- 
ments in most of the denominational assemblies. 


A PLAN TO CONTROL 
NICARAGUA 


Dr. W. W. Cumberland, a financial expert of the 
State Department at Washington, submitted to the 
department last March his report upon Nicaraguan 
finances together with suggestions for American con- 
trol of a loan. It was proposed that American bank- 
ers should loan that government not to exceed thirty 
million dollars for which a first lien upon its revenues 
should be given, subject only to a prior charge to cover 
collection cost, the cost of a constabulary, officered by 
Americans, to be the second charge upon revenues. 
Nicaraguan finances would be put under the super- 
vision of a committee to be composed of two Ameri- 
cans, nominated by our State department, who to- 
- gether with a finance minister would then be appointed 

by the President of Nicaragua. 

‘ In other words two Americans were to constitute 
a majority of the committee in the financial super- 


vision, both to be nominated by the State department, 
and the bankers loaning the money were to have a 
prior lein upon Nicaraguan revenues. The National 
Bank of Nicaragua would be purchased by members 
of our Federal Reserve System and the Pacific rail- 
road, now government owned, would be taken over, 
and an annual report made to the State Department. 
Dr. Cumberland’s report was. not made public until 
December of this year and only after insistent re- 
quests by anti-imperialist organizations. We are now 
assured that the administration will not approve it 
though its terms are not so much different, excepting 
only the presence of the marines, to those imposed in 
a loan made to San Salvador some years ago. There 
is little reason to doubt that the plan would have been 
accepted but for the agitation over intervention. 
That the potentially rich and much troubled little 
Central American republic needs our capital for her 
development there is no doubt, and that skilled Ameri- 
can engineering and business enterprise could greatly 
raise standards of living for her poverty stricken peo- 
ple if applied for their benefit rather than for that 
of the investors, there is little doubt. The great prob- 
lem is, how can our capital and managerial enterprise 
be applied to the development of our little neighbors 
without infringing upon the liberties of their people 
and the independence of their government. How can 
it be done in such constructive manner as to raise 
their standards of living, do away with revolution, 
educate the masses and contribute to their progress. 
We need their tropical raw materials and they need 
both our managerial enterprise and our capital. Let 
us hope that President Hoover, with his world-wide 


experience as engineer and business man, will find 
a way. 
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After his visit here on the debt commission, Stanley 
Baldwin said he was alarmed by the great wealth of 
United States. He said “a nation can become rotten 


rich”. Jesus warned of the danger of riches. Have 
we any fear? 
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Make Prohibition € ‘fective 


This country is normally Republican, dry, Protestant 
and disinclined to exchange horses in the middle of 
the stream of prosperity. Herbert Hoover was elected 
because of those four facts. His election was not a 
popular landslide; the landslide was in the electoral 
college. Governor Smith dryly remarked that he ob- 
tained the largest vote ever given any candidate but 
one—that one being Mr. Hoover, whose majority was 
a considerably smaller percentage of the total vote 
than were the ballots given either Harding or Coolidge. 

The thing to give pause to the dry forces is not Mr. 
Hoover’s majority but Governor Smith’s great total 
vote. Considering the wet “prosperity first”, and the 
prejudiced anti-Catholic vote, prohibition lacks much 
of a six million majority. All the wet states voted for 
Hoover excepting only two and one of those has voted 
dry on occasion in the past. All the dry states voted 
for him excepting only five, one of which is of doubt- 
ful dryness and even these five contributed to his popu- 
lar majority in the nation. 

This one fact registers on the dry side; the dry vote 
was overwhelmingly for Hoover. It alone brought 
about a party bolt and it, combined with anti-Catholic 
prejudice, changed the electoral votes of enough states 
to make the electoral college a landslide. This makes 
the demands of the drys a moral mandate on the next 
president. He gave the prohibition issue small atten- 
ton in his campaign; his major campaigners, Borah 
alone excepted, scoffed at it as an issue. The Republi- 
can party makes no claim to being the prohibition 
party and Smith’s effort to make the Democratic party 
wet was repudiated by the bolt it brought within party 
ranks. 

PINCHOT—MELLON— 
THE TEMPERANCE COUNCIL 

Gifford Pinchot says that Sara aaipllity for enforce- 
ment must be put directly and unequivocally upon the 
president. He proposes that the president (1) de- 
clare his determination to compel respect for the eigh- 
teenth amendment, (2) refuse to appoint anyone to 


office that is not himself obeying the spirit as well as 
the letter of the prohibition laws, (3) announce that 
he will dismiss any public servant disobeying the law 
and that (4) the prohibition laws will be enforced with 
all the powers of the federal government, of which he 
is the executive. The failure of the council of national 
temperance societies in its Washington meeting recent- 
ly to take action on the basis of the Pinchot declaration 
is distinctly disappointing. 

The reappointment of Mr. Mellon, if made, will be 
the initial mis-step in Mr. Hoover’s program of en- 
forcement—if he has any. No official who has engaged 
in the drink trade, who has kept “pre-war stuff” in 
his cellar, or who drinks himself while a public official 
can inspire either confidence in the people or morale 
in the enforcement staff. For the council of temper- 
ance societies to say they could not protest Mellon’s 
reappointment because they did not know that Mr. 
Hoover intended to reappoint him is almost too puerile 
to be tolerated. It smacks strongly of a partisan, blind, 
“trust Hoover” attitude—which would be valid enough 
if the president-elect had a prohibition record. But 
he has none, and with prohibition the great moral 
issue of the campaign he gave it three paragraphs, 
saying nothing more than that it is a “noble experi- 
ment”, and “I wish it to succeed”. The council had 
only to petition that all appointments having to do 
with prohibition enforcement should be men and wo- 
men with bone dry personal records and with per- 
sonal attitudes toward prohibition that would inspire 
confidence and put morale into enforcement. 

Senators Jones and Edge, the first dry and the 
second wet, are reported as having agreed upon a 
resolution providing for the thorough investigation of 
enforcement by a commission to be appointed by the 
new president. This accords with his election promise 
to have the whole problem re-studied. Let us hope the 
appointees will be non-partizan, dry and fearless. Just 
such an investigation is needed and such a commission 
should be able to devise the most effective plan for real 


enforcement made Sail by these years of ase 
jience. - 
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THE DURANT 
PRIZE PLAN 

The Durant prize of $25,000 for a plan that will 
make prohibition effective was awarded Major Chester 
Mills, former prohibition director for New York. When 
Major Mills resigned from the service he made drastic 
criticism of political interference with prohibition en- 
forcement. His proposals are administrative and need 
Governor Pinchot’s to give them executive force. They 
are summarized as follows: 

Energetically push one plan to a definite conclusion. 
Strictly observe the individual’s personal rights in 
enforcing the law. Show no leniency to the individual 
who enriches himself by wilful disobedience of law, no 
matter what his political, social or financial standing. 
“Let reverence for the laws become the political reli- 
gion of the nation”; and expect presidential leadership. 
Recognize that sources of illegal liquor are clearly 
determinable; fit the treatment of each district to local 
conditions. So raise the cost of the product that it 
will exceed the capacity of the consumer to pay, and 
thus destroy the demand. 

Publicity and fact bases for piehete —Require 
agencies of enforcement to keep the public fully in- 
formed as to their policies and aims; and to conduct 
themselves so as to obtain and keep the respect of all 
classes. Secure from each district a detailed account 
of all sources of its illegal liquor supply; require dis- 
trict officers to formulate a plan for suppressing these 
sources; require graphic exhibits to show the move- 
ment into consumption of all liquids containing alcohol 
from each source; have these statistics collected month- 
ly to show what has been accomplished; require local 
publication of local sources for both the local and cen- 
tral authorities; and publish monthly statistics to en- 
able law enforcement committees to check correctness 
and the accomplishments of enforcing agencies. 

Non-political interference.—Expect the president to 
inform his subordinates, especially prohibition ad- 
ministrators, that patronage and political interference 
tending to influence the acts of the administrator in 
controlling the permissive phase must not be tolerated. 
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Control of government permits to handle alcohol.— 
Investigate applications for permits to handle alcohol 
as banks investigate when extending loan privileges, 
i. e., go into the business experience of applicants, their 
moral, social and financial standing, the probability of 
a legitimate market for their goods, the soundness of 
the organization. Require permittees to promise to 
inform the government in writing as to the time and 
place of manufacture, so as to permit official super- 
vision; automatically cancel permits where notifica- 
tion is not properly given; and give only temporary 
permits, not longer than six months, until the applicant 
has proved himself responsible and legitimate. Re- 
strict permits solely to legitimate and responsible in- 
dividuals and eradicate present illegitimate holders. 

Decentralize administration—Hold the local ad- 
ministrator responsible for issuing permits and re- 
voking in cases of legitimate handling; and have the 
federal government recognize that in practice it can- 
not become sufficiently familiar with loca] conditions 
to allow it to pass intelligently upon applications for 
permits. Require all permittees to keep a strict ac- 
counting of their manufacture and distribution of in- 
dustrial alcohol; strictly supervise manufacturing and 
distribution; administer or legislate the independent 
denaturing enterprise out of existence, on the ground 
that it has no economic place in business; and by ad- 
ministration or new legislation require manufacturers 
to show the distribution of their products, so that local 
administrators can trace these products to a legitimate 
dealer. 

Locate and stop stills and stop smuggling.—Apply 
similar principles of investigation, careful planning, 
supervision, publicity and rigid enforcement to four 
other sources—wine, whiskey, beer and stills. Con- 
tinue unceasing vigilance and patrol by the coast guard 
against smuggling and require closer cooperation 
among the coast guard, custom forces and prohibition 
forces. ~ 
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The lesser saint’s are the ruin Bf God. — Sulearian 

Proverb, 


By the Way 
STEP TOWARD 
THE CONQUEST OF CANCER 


Scientists at the University of Pennsylvania have 
invented an electric instrument that will determine the 
comparative acidity and alkalinity of the blood. Can- 
cer thrives on alkalinity. Hydrogen indicates acid and 
blood conducts electricity easily according to its hydro- 
gen content. Ex-rays and radium stimulate acid con- 
tent. This invention may mark a first step towards 
the prevention of cancer, which is now, according to 
statistics compiled by the federal department of com- 
merce, second only to heart disease as a cause of death. 
The total number of deaths from cancer and kindred 
malignant tumors now totals more than one hundred 
thousand per year. Two years ago it was fourth with 
pneumonia and nephritis both ranking higher in 
fatality, but the cancer death rate has increased while 
fatalities from these two diseases have decreased. 
Medical science makes inroads upon pulmonary afflic- 
tions and while pneumonia and influenza have not been 
mastered to the extent that tuberculosis has been the 
rate has been reduced by one-third for pneumonia and 
to nearly one-half for influenza. Heart disease still 
outranks all enemies of human life but as it is closely 
connected with old age and with the degeneration of 
senescence its inroads are largely on those who have 
passed the middle of life. 


WHOSE OX 
Is GORED 

The Pensylvania Bankers Association hissed Magnus 
Johnson after inviting him to address them because 
he said the Mellon tax proposal favored the rich. 

A Boston audience of church laymen cheered the 
reference to the hide bound Texas democracy, a negro 
issue, but scowled when the same speaker made refer- 
ence to the hide bound New England mind in refer- 
ence to the tariff. 

Silk merchants in New York City hissed and in- 
sulted Senator Copeland after they had invited him 
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to address them at a banquet, because he argued for 
the Soldier’s Bonus and against the Mellon tax bill, 
so far at least as it applied to reduction of the taxes 
on large incomes. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR ULTRA-CONSERVATIVE 

The recent convention of-the American Federation 
of Labor, held in New Orleans, did not arouse much 
enthusiasm among those who put the labor movement 
ahead of labor organization as the goal. The dele- 
gates were nearly all paid union officials, there was 
scarcely any debate, committees did practically all the 
work, the sessions were of a routine type and acted 
as rubber stamps with no keen interest displayed by 
the delegates. The spirit was that of hold the line, 
build up the organization, make peace with the em- 
ployers, beware of militant tactics except in defense 
of your organization, and keep your standing with the 
powers that be by shouting “one-hundred percent” as 
lustily as anyone. 

The policy in relation to national affairs was that of 
a little Americanism. Demand was made that the 
quota law be applied to Mexicans and ultimately to 
Canadians, that the arbitrary Japanese exclusion act 
be upheld and extended to Filippinos who, strange to 
Say, are not citizens and yet are not aliens and so do 
not come under the immigration law. The mention of 
the name radical usually wrought a fine frenzy in the 
speaker. 

The dominating mind of the convention was 
Matthew Woll, a trained and able attorney, who was 
once a photoengraver and who is still the head of that 
union of highly skilled craftsmen, but whose mentality 
after twenty years in an official position is that of a 
business man more than of a wage-earner. He is 
acting-president of the Civic Federation which has 
been among the notorious “red” hunters. He led the 
convention into a refusal to affirm the Jeffersonian 
principle of freedom of speech, into a denunciation of 
Dr. John Dewey as a communist and to withdrawal 
of all support from Brookwood College after refusing 
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its president a hearing. Brookwood is a worker’s 
college supported by union men, but it teaches in true 
objective fashion, telling the good and bad of all labor 
theories and organizations, including the A. F. of L. 
A motion was passed authorizing assessments to build 
an orthodox labor college where union officials will not 
be criticised. 


THE GREATEST LAW 
SUIT IN HISTORY 


What has been called the greatest law suit in his- 
tory is now being heard by the Supreme Court in 
Washington. It is to determine the principle upon 
which the railroads are to be evaluated for the pur- 
poses of rate-making. The government through the 
inter-state commerce commission pleads for the “‘pru- 
dent” investment principle and the railroads for that 
of reproduction cost. Prudent investment means ac- 
tual cost; reproduction cost means what it would cost 
to rebuild the railroad at the present very greatly in- 
creased cost of materials and labor. Senator LaFol- 
lette started his campaign for evaluation twenty-two 
years ago. President Woodrow Wilson signed a bill 
providing for it in 1915. The intervening thirteen 
years have been spent on the huge task. 

In 1923 a conference was held in Chicago attended 
by governors, mayors, senators, congressmen, the rep- 
resentatives of farmer, labor, civic organizations and 
the people’s interest generally. The tendency of the 
inter-state commerce commission seemed to be towards 
the railroad’s claims of reproduction cost. This con- 
ference employed Donald Richburg of Chicago as 
council to represent the people’s interest against the 
powerful array of council employed by the railroads. 
The chief speakers at this Chicago conference were 
William Jennings Bryan and Senator Bob LaFollette. 
Senator Norris of Nebraska obtained passage of a 
resolution through the Senate empowering Donald 
Richburg, the people’s council, to argue the question 
before the Supreme Court on behalf of the govern- 
- ment; so the people’s case is being presented by one 
who believes in it thoroughly and not by a mere legal 
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representative of the government who may personally 
not believe in it at all. 

The inter-state commerce commission’s evaluation 
will amount to something more than twenty billions 
of dollars; that of the railroads to about thirty-five 
billion, which means that they propose to mark up 
every dollar spent, say in 1910, to two dollars in 1930 
and to charge rates accordingly. They also wish to 
put into the evaluation all land and other free gifts 
given or voted to them by the people at the time rail- 
roads were building. 


THE CREED OF 
THE HOUSE OF STINNES 

Five years ago Hugo Stinnes was called one of the 
world’s greatest financiers, today the son who bears 
his name is in jail charged with fraud. Speaking be- 
fore the German National economic council on De- 
cember 11th, 1920, Hugo Stinnes, Sr., said: “Gentle- 
men, what use is there in mentioning idealism and 
morality here? You can’t live on ideals and morality, 
you will simply starve on them within the next year, 
maybe sooner. For this reason I ask you to consider 
only practical and effective measures.” Today the 
son is in jail because he used his father’s methods, 
not against competitors but against the government. 
Commenting, the Berlin Vorwaerts says: “Great for- 
tunes never grew by idealism and morality ; they thrive 
on force, fraud and crime. Stinnes staked his calcu- 
lations on force in the war and on fraud after the 
revolution.” Of course, all his financial manipula- 
tion was done under the advice of skilled and trained 
attorneys who kept him safely within the bounds of 
the law. He legally manipulated inflated credits and 
turned them into gold, leaving him rich and his debt- 
ors poor. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
WILL Stupy ALCOHOL 

At the 1927 League of Nations assembly the dele 
gates from Finland, Poland, Denmark, Sweden and 
Czecho-slovakia submitted a joint proposal asking for 
the appointment of a commission to study the matter 
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of alcoholism insofar as it lay within the competency 
of the League. More than three hundred public wel- 
fare associations in twenty-five countries met the pro- 
posal with favorable resolutions. Immediately the 
Wine and beer interests of Europe started a counter 
offensive and were able to get light wine and beer 
excepted from the investigation; but the question of 
smuggling will be included. The health organization 
of the League will collect the information. Putting it 
under this department directly lines up questions of 
alcoholism with those of contagious diseases as a mat- 
ter not of political but of health concern to all the 
people. 


THE MILLS OF GOD 
GRIND SLOWLY 


Benjamin Kidd thought that the few were gradu- 
ally and voluntarily surrendering their peculiar privi- 
leges to the many, not because they could not martial 
the forces to retain them but because of the growth of 
altruism. The fundamental principle of equality of 
opportunity is a motive leading to this expression of 
democracy. 

Before the reform act of 1832 in England, only 3% 
of the population could vote, and that was so arranged 
as to represent only 1% of the people. That act, after 
a generation of effort, increased the number of voters 
to 414% of the population. In 1867 this was raised to 
9% and in 1882 again to 16%. This 16% comprised 
only one third of the adults in the population of the 
nation. All three increases were bitterly fought on 
the plea that they threatened the constitution of the 
empire and the very fabric of government itself. In 
1917 the adults vote was given, limited in the case of 
women however to those 30 years of age or over. 
Now the “flapper bill”, allows women to vote at the 
same age aS men. 

With 70% of the British people practically property- 
- Jess, can the parties that have not bettered it be sur- 
prised if these propertyless ones vote a capital levy or 
- if they conclude to return a labor government? Lloyd 
George said that capital must show that it can. create 
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a greater amount of happiness or go into the discard. 
Both the parliamentary bye-elections and the munici- 
pal elections show a trend toward labor. 


McAD0o ON 
PROHIBITION 


Wm. G. McAdoo said, before he declined to be a 
candidate for the presidency : 

“Prohibition is a practical issue of the most vital 
kind in which the whole country is intensely interested 
and upon which it is looking eagerly for a courageous 
leadership. The question is interwoven with some of 
the deepest and most challenging tendencies now at 
work in American life and which it is the imperative 
duty of responsible statemanship to combat. If free 
government means anything, it means precisely that 
issues of this kind should form the basis of party con- 
tests and popular decisions.” 

“The most unfortunate aspect of the absence of 
courageous political leadership is perhaps its effect on 
public opinion. It lowers and cheapens the tone of 
public discussion. The people become so accustomed 
to evasive and platitudinous utterances that a frank 
and outspoken discussion of political realities becomes 
a novelty. Many people are at a loss to understand 
it. Accordingly, they are reluctant to regard at its 
face value a straightforward discussion of a public 
question and insist on seeing some dark and tortuous 
purpose behind it.” 


TOLSTOI ON CHRIST 
AND THE CHURCHES 


Tolstoi’s “War and Peace” ranks with “Les Miser- 
ables’”’ as a work of human imagination and literary 
description. His “Anna Karenina” is one of the great- 
est novels in literature. His “Resurrection” stands 
alone as a problem study in Christian ethics. His gos- 
pel stories rank nearer to the parables of Jesus than 
anything in short story writing. 

Tolstoians have just been celebrating the centenary 
of the great Russian’s birth. One must remember the 
government and the church of the Czar when reading 
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this interview with Tolstoi by William Wilberforce in 
1889, as reported in “A Run Through Russia.” 
*k * * * 

“Is Christ, indeed, your Master, and do you think 
of Him as divine?” “Ah, Christ brings me to the light. 
He may be God, he may be man, he may be both, but 
I see God only through him.” 

“Have you published your principles to the world in 
the form of a creed?” “No, no it is mine to have a 
few simple principles; so that the life tells. All the 
rest is unimportant.” 

“What is it, then, which will make a life tell?’— 
“Purity, humility, truth—these are the things which 
always make a man’s life tell. I have not much to 
bequeath to the world. The banner of my life is self- 
abnegation.” 

“Have you no faith in the churches as you know 
them?” ‘Not as I see them. The earth is the tem- 
ple of the Lord, and the churches hide themselves in 
an obscure corner of it. The Christianity of this nine- 
teenth century is a sham one. We must go back to 
literal Christianity if we would indeed make Jesus a 
power.” 

* * * * 

“Of the men who stood under the sky of the last 
century Lincoln and Tolstoi were perhaps the tallest 
of soul, and it was Tolstoi who called Lincoln a Christ 
in miniature. Both in genius and character Tolstoi 
was the greatest man living upon the earth in the lat- 
ter part of his century, and since he went away there 
has been no one equally influential, unless it be Ghandi 
in India, who is a spiritual splendor but not a great 
artist.” 

“No one in the modern world has been able to speak 
to the whole race as Tolstoi spoke to it. If in his early 
years he was an individual prodigy, he became in his 
later life a prodigious individual, at once a master and 
a marvel, ranking with Shapespeare as an artist, while 
as a man of elemental power, in capacity for experience 
and expression, there has never been another like 


. him.”’ 
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How a Chinese Student Died 


for His Country’s Freedom 


The last will and testament of Chang Ti, a student 
in the School of Forestry in Nanking, arrested and 
killed by the enemies of the Kuomingtang. 


My LAST WORDS 
TO My COMRADES 

“My honourable comrades, I die today for my cause 
and my country, deserving no merit or praise of men. 
To call me a hero and hold a memorial service for me 
would put me to shame, for “the Revolution is not yet 
accomplished. Let my comrades work with all their 
strength, let them strain every nerve.” (The quota- 
tion is the concluding sentence of the will of Sun Yat 
Sen, chanted by all loyal members of the Party on 
Monday mornings as they bow three times before the 
portrait of “the Father of his people.’’) 


My Last WorpDs 
TO My FRIENDS 

“The hour appointed for my death has come. I beg 
Yuen Chieh and other friends whose names I cannot 
enumerate here, as they are sons and husbands, to 
comfort my father and my wife in their grief. 

“The trust deeds for the Nanking University Farm 
are in my foreign leather suitcase. Please give them 
to Mr. Hwang. I owe Hsai Chung five dollars, and 
several other small debts stand in my accounts; will 
my father please pay them for me? 

“Will Kung Yang please return the books that I 
borrowed from the College Library? 

“My books I leave to my sister, San Mei. 

“My microscope and slides I give to my adopted 
sister, Yuin Chang, that she may remember me. At 
the same time, I beg her to strive to comfort my be- 
loved wife. 

“I give the fur coat I am now wearing to my wife 
to make a long robe to-wear in memory of me. 

“Do not bury my corpse, but send it to the Po Hsi 
Hospital, to my friend, Dr. Li. I ask this because it 
will then be used to further the cause of science. 
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“If my friend Tung Seng can be betrothed to my 
wife’s sister, that would be a comfort; on the one hand, 
his sons could take the place of my sons in carrying on 
the worship of the ancestors; and on the other, I should 
feel happier on behalf of my mother-in-law. But mar- 
riage should not be forced; for a thousand reasons it 
should be entirely free, so if you do not wish it, by no 
means do it to please me. I will say no more about it. 
Pay no attention to my words, but do as you think 
best. 

My Last WorDsS 
TO My FATHER 

“Honoured Father, I cannot speak for pain over this 
matter. After my death, I pray you, do not adopt a 
son to raise up descendants for me, lest when he is 
grown he bring further trouble to my wife, So Yu. 
Instead of this, give the family money to found a 
scholarship after your death, at Hunan University, or 
here at South-Eastern University, so that two students, 
one boy and one girl, can study forestry in my place, 
and thus complete my broken course. 

“So Yu, my loved one, my beloved five-year’ s wife, 
we have lived together so few months, and now are 
parted for ever. I have no words to tell my grief. 
Hereafter comfort my father and your mother, and 
see much of Chang, my sister, for she can be instead 
of me. After a hundred years, it may be that we two 
can meet and marry in the halls of heaven. : 

“These are the last words of Cheng Li, written in 
prison at Nanking on the seventeenth day of the third 
month of the sixteenth year of the Republic. 

Cho 

H. G. Wells asks: “Is the supremacy of the sword to 
be replaced by an even more oppressive reign of in- 
herited and acquired capital?” 

Cho 

When the dance around the golden calf begins the 

tables of the law are sure to be broken. 
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To THE UNITED STATES SENATE—Dy Vachel Lindsay 
Written upon the news that the Senate had declared 
the election of William Lorimer valid.—W hat 
about Vare? 


And must the Senator from Illinois 

Be this squat thing, with blinking, half-closed eyes? 
This brazen gutter idol, reared to power 

Upon a leering pyramid of lies? 


And must the Senator from Illinois 
Be the world’s proverb of successful shame, 
Dazzling all Statehouse flies that steal and steal, 
Who, when the said State spares them, count it 
fame? 


If once or twice with his new won hall 
His vote had counted for the broken men; 
If in his early days he wrought some good— 
We might a great soul’s sins forgive him then. 


But must the Senator from Illinois 
Be vindicated by fat kings of gold? 

And must he be belauded by the smirched, 
The sleek, uncanny chiefs in lies grown old? 


Be warned, O wanton ones, who shielded him— 
Black wrath awaits. You all shall eat the dust. 

You dare not say: “Tomorrow will bring peace; 
Let us make merry, and go forth in lust.” 


What will you trading frogs do on a day 
When Armageddon thunders thro’ the land; 
When each sad patriot rises, mad with shame, 
His ballot or his musket in his hand? 
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An aeroplane has been sent up a mile, maneuvered, 
dropped a bomb, took a photo, returned and landed in 
safety, all by the use of wireless. 

Oe a) 

In war, we called the Germans barbarians for using 
poison gas, now we are prepared and have developed 
gases a thousand stn more > deadly. 


